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WHICH WINS? 

















WeE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 


> ry ia 
AND OF BUT ONE GRADE, THAT OF 5'3,5, FINE 5 S O | ] d C, ] V e @ 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 





FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, AND THE QUESTION 


‘©IS IT SILVER ORISIT PLATED?” Excl usively. 


IS NEVER RAISED 





















CONCERNING A GIFT 








BEARING OUR 





TRADE MARK. 











WHITING MWFG C 
Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 














LARCHMONT Cup OF 1892 
Won By ‘“ IROQUOIS ” 
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| ENGLISH RIDING 
BOOTS, T 


Absolutely Correct 


OF THE SEASON. 9 RUDEGRUMIIMIG, 2 20.00 per psx 


NEW YORK. - Also all the latest and prevailing 
Styles in Gentlemen’s 


Fine Shoes. 


Custom Work a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


% PLYMOUTH 
B Cin. 


UNSWEETENED 
WHOLESOME 


a 


123 NASSAU ST. 


(Temple Court) ; yo - 
New York. 


Correspondence invited. 


+ KR 


Hopexins & Hoogni 


Taors ano Breecues Maxens, 


27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS 









DELICIOUS 


tT INEST SELECTION 


GN A S ) 9 or 
| Wan ou Guarets & Burcunpies 
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DUYIVIER & C2 motor By . 
Divi se NY DuViier £00.22 Warren SIN-Y./, 4 2: STYLES LEAD. 


Fine Wines, BRAN Ss &c. 








FIFTH AVE, HOTEL AND BROADWAY 
AND FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHE 

POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSER 
LEGGINGS, ETC 


: ; 
Ri NA 4 = CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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" 
i POROUS snooker = 
he PLASTER Rheumatism, 


Sciatica Pulmonary : it Lequot 
EE" C Bea nd Kidney Difficulties, % 
i ey alaria, DysbepsiaLiver and ge “Yellow Label” 
5} tomach Affections Weak Muscles Lumbago THIS OLD RELIABLE BRAND IS THE 


Strains, Stitches andall Local Pains ee ower we A 


ASK FOR AALLCOCK’S & LET NO EXPLANATION OR 
SOLICITATION INDUCE YOU TO ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. | y ERY D RY CHAM PAGNE. 
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LOVE IN LENOX A FAVORITE MASCULINE AMUSEMENT 


Peets: ** Ramley lost both eyes in that railway 


\} . . . 
Mong the hills, the Berkshire hills ens : 
] : P collision the other day.” 


I loved a maiden fair: 


Her eyes were blue just tinged with Hinper: “ But that won’t prevent him from 
gray, seeing just as many flaws in his mother-in-law as 
And sunny brown her hair. ever.” ‘ ; 


I drove her all about the town, 


~ 


To let the fellows see 


I know a Dominie of searching mind, 
Whose insight is to deep suspicion mated ; 

I would not be surprised were he to find 
The Golden Rule is simply single-plated. 


How sweet a maid would smile upon 
My village cart and me. 


We wandered through the lovely lanes ; 
I told her all my love ; 

But never swore to cherish her, 
Nor called her ¢* *ittle dove.’ 


I shall not ask her to be mine, 
Though she’s a priceless pearl ; 
Che very simple reason is— 
I am another girl. Jessie. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


FreED (looking at photograph album): ** Who 
is this homely girl ?”’ 

Littie (severely): ‘ That’s my sister.” 

FRED (trying to get out of it): “Oh, well, 
that’s her misfortune; not her fault.” 


Miss Snickers: “ Are you reviving the interest 
in base-ball in the West, Miss Malaprop ? ” 

Miss Maraprop: * Yes; I’ve even gone so 
far as to send to Paris for an Umpire gown!” 




















—_— 
Yes DEAR ] WAS DETAINED 
DOWN TOWN LAST NIGHT ON 










































HIS EXHIBIT 
“* Hullo, Rogerson. 
“ First rate.” 
* Intend to have anything on exhibition at the 
Horse Show this year ?”’ 
“Yes. My wife and daughters.” 


How are you?” 


AFTER A BARGAIN 

Mrs. YounGwire: * How much do you charge 
for shad ? ”’ 

Fish DEALER: 
ma’am.,”’ 

Mrs. YouncwiFe: ** And how much 
the bones ?”’ 


“Fourteen cents a pound, 


without 


A TOAST 

THis glass of beading wine I raise 

To pledge no love of other days, 
To add no tribute to the fame 
That blazons some proud beauty’s name ; 
Instead I fill and drink to-night 
To toast a merry, laughing sprite— 
A little girl in pinafore, 
With ruddy cheek and tangled store 
Of wind-kissed hair. For her the day 
Is but a happy time for play, 
And night but when, with drooping eyes, 
To lisp her dolly lullabyes. 
Yet one day, by an altar’s rail, 
This little maid, in sweeping veil 
And satin gown, ne’er thought of now, 
Will stand, her truth of love to vow, 
To gladden some man’s heart for aye, 
And yet she’s but a child to-day. 
She may be your bride, mavhap mine— 
I bless her as I quaff this wine. 

George Buchanan Fife. 





REASSURING 


“ |’ve taken Bronson’s house for the winter ; 
you’ve lived there. How is the furnace ?” 

“ All right, I guess. I occupied the house for 
the summer, and we were warm as could be.” 


WHICH IS PREFERABLE? 


IN THE EVENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE, OUGHT 
THE BRIDE TO RETAIN ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF HER 
PROPERTY ? 

DECIDEDLY “ yEs”’! 

[From her Grace the Duchess of Tweedham, née Nina Bil- 
kins, to her sister, Miss Angelé Bilkins, Denver, Col., 
U.S.A. Dated at Higmondelay House, Stratheath, Essex, 
May the twelfth, Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. ] 


Ngelé, love, when you open this letter, just 
A bury it in your bosom, and seek some quiet 
retreat—your own boudoir, or our favorite 

seat under the sycamores—reading my message 
twice over. Then, my dear, you must burn it— 
do you hear ?—not tear it to bits merely, as will be 
your inclination, I dare say, but burn it to ashes. 
I draw four underscores beneath this command that 
you may know my desperation of heart, and my 
fear that poor mamma might catch a glimpse of it 
—(poor mamma who thinks that she achieved such 
a coupe-de-maitre in crowning her first-born with 
a ducal coronet ! )—so pledge yourself to hold my 
secret inviolably sacred. I bless you, sister, that 
I have in you a confessional where I may unburden 
my heart ; and if I am disconnected and rambling 





OFFERING 


OLD Mr. DoLyvers: 
Miss KEEDICK : 


AN 


** If you would marry me, Miss Keedick, I'd be 
**How much would you insure your life for?” 
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INDUCEMENT 


willing to die.” 


A WATERING-PLACE SURVIVAL 


7 Ou meet him in the ball-room’s glare, 
Or where the foaming breakers swirl ; 
Wherever there's a pretty girl, 

He's always certain to be there, 


Through all the seasons, without stop, He passes with a hasty bow 
The girls have come, the girls have passed— The women he adored of old ; 
He loves them ever while they last, Their charms and glances leave him cold 


And tarries for another crop. He's ready for their daughters now. 


And as the summers wax and wane, 
By small mock passions ever torn, 
To flirt with women yet unborn 
The years shall see him come again. 
$. St. G. Lawrence. 











PFHE BLUE SERGE MAIDEN 


Ressed as the tashion demandex 
Dp" 1e maiden I met by the si 
wi ith her fetching jacket and skirt complete, 
\nd tan-colored shoes on her dainty feet. 





shirt and her sailor hat, 








’ n she'd dispense with that! 
Wed sit on the rocks for hours together, 
\ talk, well of something beside the weather. 
The su er: the girl has flown 
‘ndla 1 at my work alone; 
I try ne ot the parting pain, 
Of the girl and the summer, Dut all 1n vain, 
I I see her fair image everywhere, 
l forever meeting her here and there 
she haunts me as I walk the street, 
The r rge mal and ec 
With her and four-in-hand 
she ow extensive land 
\ I 1 which to roam 
Wher aiden 1 ot at me 





MacGregor Jenkins, 


at times, you may know that it’s because I have so 
much to say that I am beginning in the middle and 
am trying to go both ways at once. So much for 
the prelude. 

It is now 2.30 A.M. I 
Countess of 


returned 
Ludleigh’s grand dinner in 


have just 
trom the 


a ruined new Felix gown, as well as ina state of 


hysteria. But wait a 
Lest I forget a brutal business fact in 


cxnenanon bordering upon 
moment ! 
all these specious fictions of dukedom, I beg you 
to go immediately to Uncle Ike and tell him that 
that last twenty thousand was merely a button in 
the bag. I other thirty thousand 
before September ; and that, if he must, to go on 
and sacrifice the Olmstead mining stock at forty, 
or anytiing, so long as I get the money. 


must have the 


This is 


imperative ! To resume, I say that I have 
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just returned from one of those stupidiy formal 
state banquets, “given in honor, etc.,” where it is 
everybody’s business to make everybody else as 
thoroughly miserable as possible—a_ business, I 
may say, which in high English life never bank- 
rupts. First, an hour in the. coach with his Grace, 
who is in such a mess restoring the old Henry vit. 
manor house with my money, the victim of a pre- 
datory pack of London tradesmen, who keep him 
in a vicious temper, which he does me the honor 
to vent upon myself. ‘Then came half an hour of 
staring and insipidities, giving one a sort of ante- 
prandial chill to insure dyspepsia. “Then came that 
conventional several-course dinner, brought up face 
to face with a battalion of Jarley waxwork mani- 
kins in decorations enough for a shrine, with 
grand airs and a penchant for port, who eat 
like chess automatons and talk as if for 
publication, verbatim, in the court. O An- 
gelé, these swell English dinners! You feel as if 
you were sitting on a church steeple, where, if you 
breathed at the wrong moment, you would tanible 
headlong. It is awful; but not to be compared 
to the misery one must allen 3 in the drawing-room, 

when the ladies leave the banquet table to the men 
and dutifully go off to sip liqueur by themselves. 

To be pinned in a semicircle of some twenty crit- 
ical dames of title and rank—some of them very 
rank, if one may judge by their taste in dress—and 
suffer a pelting of questions calculated to disorgan- 
ize and crush, is but stepping from the pillory to 
the guillotine of the Terror. If you answer “ yes,” 








INVALUABLE 


WINEBIDDLE: ‘1 flatter myself that I told some pretty good stories at the 


Art Ciub dinner last night. 


Miss TILLINGHAST: ‘I quite agree with you. What a boon the comic 


papers are!" 








WELL BESITOWED 


Bessie: ‘** That young Mr. Skimpley has over a million.’ 
Kirty (looking him over): ** Well, he needs it!’’ 
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HANNAH CARRINGTON CABELI 


EVELYN BYRD JUDITH CARY 


LVELYN CALELL ROBINSON 


SOME COLONIAL DAMES 


See article in Supplement for biographical sk=tches 
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MRS. SIMON BOLIVAR BUCKNER 


they look at each other and smile; if you answer 
“ no,” they smile and look at each other. And 
such smiles—patronizing, pitying, black-bordered 
smiles, like people who can’t cry. You have the 
awful feeling that somebody is dead somewhere, 
and that you are as out of place there as a clown 
at a court-martial. Ah, how thoroughly the dear 
Duke is avenged by iis blooded harpies ! For, 
say and believe what you will, my dear, the Amer- 
ican wife of a foreign nobleman is avenged upon 
for that crime of crimes against English matron- 
hood: the slighting of British daughters by the 
highest of the eligibles, who prefer dollars to duty. 
And really , now, from my heart of hearts, I condone 
the almost brutality of my avengers, for the 
offense is rank. I see about me_ beautiful and 
accomplished English girls who are born to fulfill 
high offices in Court circles, but, for never being 
asked, obliged to mess eternally with a spur-jing- 
ling officer of a coast garrison famous for flogging 
and bad brandy; to put up forever with a wall- 
eved dominie with very high collars and a very low 
salary, which they call “a living,” though it’s only 
a species of vegetation ; or, worse than all, to be 
shipped in crates, as it were, on a P. and O. 
steamer to India se beget thin-skinned jungle-rats 
for the departments. Honestly, my heart aches for 
them; and when these grand dames ina state of 
semi-ruin, glorious if indeed a trifle mildewed with 
traditions and forms, speak of me as “that nice 
little thing, but—oh dear!” with a heart-rending 
accent on the “ oh dear,” I forgive them, realizing 
my offense. 

Of course mamma thought that she did a very 
smart thing when she leased me for a term of years 
(also for two millions of dollars, I believe) to a 
genuine Plantagenet. She got mea duke; that’s 
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the way it sounded in Denver; but I find now 
that it was the duke who got me. I thought His 
Grace only a necessary encumbrance to the title; 
and he was—over there. But now I find that it 
is | who am only a necessary encumbrance to the 
two millions. In America they say, “She has 
bought herself a duke.” Here they say, “He 
was obliged to pawn his escutcheon to an 
American;”’ and to live in the midst of your 
captors branded with the opprobrium of a pawn- 
broker is far from pleasant. In an English house- 
hold it depends upon whether you hold the purse- 
strings or not whether you are the autocrat or the 
musk- rat. The duke pocketed my two millions, 
began the restorations in the town and country- 
houses—one of those restorations as dear to the 
English heart as the keeping of the Sabbath—as 
well as anything else they can find without a pad- 
lock and chain, from a pug-pup to a principality— 
and now w hen my Felix gowns arrive from Paris 
with a C.O.D. bili of a thousand or sO, it is always 
the same: “So sorry, don’t you kaw, m’ dear ; 
but it’s very awkward just at present. If you want 
your gowns without delay, just draw on Denver, 

> know, for a thousand or two!” And with a 
Ar se -party, et cetera, given on the morrow in my 
honor—or rather, my dishonor, for that’s what it 
amounts to—what can I do? Rebel, you say; 
bah! I am laughed at now; if 1 rebelled, | would 
be hissed out of the country. Resignation is a vir- 
tue in the purple quite as much as in the rags, my 
dear. . 

But let me not burden you more. You see my 
ridiculous position. T hough a duchess in name, ] 
am duped out of my money and virtually a prisoner 
of state. No, my dear little Angele, don’t get 
ambitious, | pray you. Take my advice, for though 
I am but a matron of five-and-twenty, my late ex- 
periences make it worthy of a ‘“ Daniel come to 
judgment.” Shun a title as you would opium; 
it’s very intoxicating and dreamful for a time, but 
the after-effects are awful. If, origi er, you must 
have a title, I beg of you to own it; don’t let it 
own you. Tt i is a passable servant “se a merciless 
master. Part with your money at the altar, and 
you part with your power for life. The gilding 
will soon peel off the fine picture, the rents in the 
beautirul fabric soon yawn out a protest, the white- 
wash soon shows in patches the rottenness of the 
whole structure, and, as Franklin puts it, you will 
find that ** you have paid too much for your whis- 
tle.” Be forewarned and forearmed, dear ! 

Love to poor mother. ‘The blunder was not 
hers ; it was Society’s. We both got ambitious ; 
now I’ve got a raging headache. Good night ! 

Your sister in slavery, 


Nina. 


[ The negative of the above discussed question 
will be presented in a later issue of Vogue. | 


TO BE SEEN AT DIEPPE 


at Dieppe.—Paris Letter to Vogue. |] 


ROMANCE OF PEACE MERWIN 
I 


prs Merwin represented six generations of 


New England aristocracy. The gray stone 


THE 


house on Piety Street in which she lived 
A high brick 
wall surrounded the grounds, broken by an iron 
grille that led up to the front porch. A_ white 
marble bust of a man and one of a woman guarded 
each side of the grille, perched high on the wall 
and staring straight ahead. As the clock struck 
at midnight they were believed to turn and look 
into each other’s faces, as they had done for the 


was the home of her ancestors. 


first time a hundred years before, when another 
Peace Merwin had flung herself love-lorn from a 
window at midnight and been dashed to death on 
the flagstones below. 

Back of the house was a flower-garden, a glass- 
house for winter roses and an orchard of peach and 
apple trees. 

Peace Merwin’s mother had died when she was 
ten years old, and at that tender age she had as- 
sumed the care of the household, a thoughtful 
elderly child. Her father became a recluse, and 
they lived together summer and winter, seldom 
leaving home for a day ; for what was so cool and 
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, the Levantine and the South American elements predominate 





fresh as their own vine-shaded 
veranda that looked over the gay 
and fragrant garden ; or what was 
so pure and lovely as their own 
orchard when the boughs were 
snow-laden ? 

The child grew into a patient 
girl, with no longing for the world ; 
then slowly, without a protest, her 
youth slipped away, and she felt no 
bitterness when she realized that 
it was gone. 

When her father died she was 
the last of her race and alone in 
the world. 

II 


Devon had come to Clifford- 
town hoping to get pupils in draw- 
ing and painting; but he hoped in 
vain. The hard New England 
winter came on, his little store of 
money was nearly gone and _ his 
strength was going every day. 
He struggled up and down from 
his studio in the town to the house 
he boarded in on the hill. It was 


ancient and dilapidated, with a 
great square chimney thrusting 


itself out of the pointed roof, 
seeming almost to cleave the 
house in two. It belonged to a 
widow and her daughter, as poor 
as he himself, who resented his presence even as 
they took his weekly pittance. 

One day a low-voiced, calm-browed woman 
entered his studio, and told him she had just seen 
a little picture of his in a shop window. It was a 
water-color sketch of a slender, leafless tree, alone 
on a strip of land, that jutted out into a river. It 
was sharp and black against a pale sunset, and was 
reflected deep down in the smooth water. It had 
struck her fancy and she had bought it. Would 
he permit her to see more of his work ? 

He set a chair before his portfolio with a shy 
grace of hospitality, and she turned over the 
sketches slowly. 

Other sketches were pinned up on the wall, in 
charcoal and oil, all more or less striking, and some 
of daring merit. 

The visitor, Peace Merwin, glanced from the 
sketches to the artist. 

He was tall and slight, with shoulders that 
drooped a little. He had brown eyes with a sunny 
light in them, thick brown hair brushed straight 
over his brows anda tiny moustache. His hands 
were white and beautiful. His clothes were shab- 
by, and he was plainly in the most delicate health. 

' The room was bare and fireless and all the 
more pathetic for the effort of a bright-colored rug, 
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SKETCHED AT DEAUVILLE 
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and a bit of drapery here and there. It was on 
the third floor of a building devoted to business 
offices ; and in the street below was the pleasant, 
leisurely stir of the town as far removed from the 
stagnation of a village as from the throbbing life of 
a great city. ‘lo most of the people in Clifford- 
town existence was a wholesome, satisfactory af- 
fair, with little of the restlessness and longing that 
lead so naturally to the arts. 

Peace Merwin became suddenly aware of this 
as she bent over the portfolio. 

“What made you come to Clittordtown ? ”’ she 
asked abruptly. — 

“| came because | thought I should stand a 
better chance here than in New York or Boston, 
and that I should make a little money by teaching, 
and get back to Paris; but so far I have made a 
pretty brilliant failure of it.” 

“ When were youin Paris ? 


”? 


studying him with 
great seriousness. 

“¢ All last winter, and I was getting along splen- 
didly, when I was taken very ill. It was an aw- 
fully cold winter,” he added with a shuddering 
recollection of his icy lodging, his cup of dubious 
cottee, the long chilling ride on the top of a ’bus to 
the suffocating air and exhausting, fascinating work 
of the Michel studio. Yet he was longing to get 
back to just that life, though he could hardly hope 
for much improvement in its conditions. 

She separated a couple of sketches from the 
rest, and held them in her hand. 

‘“[ must have these’’ she said. ‘* You have 
talent. You have genius !’ 


III 


She influenced people to buy his work. She 
sent him more pupils than he could teach; but she 
had found him out too late, and he was fading 
away betore her eyes. 

Clitfordtown is a place of hills, and when the 
snow was hard and heavy on the ground, and the 
wind relentless, the natives rejoiced in the fierce, 
bracing air; but to poor Devon the streets were 
terrible. 

He spent many hours with Peace Merwin in her 
spacious library, adoring her strong, just personality 
and enjoying her face that told of serene and beau- 
tiful thoughts. She had always loved the room 
because her father’s spirit seemed to haunt it, and 
to Devon it meant the sweetest hours of his brief, 
harassed life. 

The snow left the place, the wind exulted, and 
great white clouds rolled in the sky. In the out- 
skirts of the town the pussie-willow was peeping. 

The spring when it came was pure and coy as a 
Puritan maid. It was present in the gardens be- 
fore the houses, where the birds were thriftily at 
work at their nests, and in the trees that guarded 
the streets so well, and in the sky that had grown 
tender toward all men. 
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Peace Merwin’s orchard was pink and white 
and full of hope, and he was dying. He had sent 
her a scrawled message that he was worse than 
usual. Could she, would she come to him? 

The spring was so all-pervasive that it had even 
found its way to the wretched house where he 
lived, but the widow’s heart, poor soul, was proof 
against it. 

She received Peace Merwin grimly at the door 
and led the way in silence to his room. © He made 
a pitiful effort to rise and greet his visitor. 

“[ thought you would come, you are so good, 
and I wanted you so much,” he said. 

She saw that a shocking change had come into 
his face. He had a great deal to say, though he 
was scant of breath, and he struggled to tell her 
about a new picture he was planning. ‘The only 
trouble was that it would be a tedious piece of 
work and would take months and months ! 

Her heart was breaking, but she answered him 
cheerfully. She left him to seek out a doctor who 
was noble enough, she knew, to help her in a firm 
resolye—a resolve to take him from poverty and 
neglect to her own home. 

Cliffordtown lifted up its voice against her, but 
she felt a wild and terrible happiness. For a few 
days she kept death at bay, then she was conquered, 

When at last they bore him out from her house 
the blossoms in the orchard were still pink and 
white. When she opened her doors and looked 
again upon the world it was rank summer. 


Ella Childs Hurlbut. 





PENELOPE: ** Ah! there is to be a clearing sale of English Lords at Mrs. Van Millione’s t« 
HER MoTHER: ‘* Indeed? We must drop around and see ‘f we can find a b. rgain,”” 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Newest Desicns in Fatt Coats, Tattor-Mape Costumes, 
AND AN EXxcELLENT AssORTMENT OF [FUR AND 


Fur ‘TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


Broapway, 4th Avenuz, gth anp toth Srrzzrs. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO.,, 


In their Special Order Department (3d floor) are now showing Early Shipments of 


ImporTED CosTruMEs AND Cuolce Lines oF Fapsrics, 


FROM WHICH THEY CAN MAKE 





Soe Soe se ses 2! 
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TAILOR AND STREET Gowns, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE DRESSES 











IN CORRECT STYLE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


18th, roth Srreers—6th Ave., New York. 
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VALKYRIE OR VIGILANT ? 


r Hich will it be? 
Now that the trial races are 


and Vigilant has been chosen by the 

ca’s Cup Committee as the best all- 

| boat to meet Valkyrie, the interest nat- 
centres in these two boats and in the 

tions under which they will come to- 


e tule by which the racing length or 
rrement for time allowance will be de- 


ned 1S 


. 4 Jar , 
+ a/sail area _ racing 


2 
What this formula means, 
d of technicalities, is that 
of the same water line length 
ime amount of sail should 
n equal terms, any increase 
or length is considered as 
to the possible speed and is 
iccordingly. 
der to be sure and prevent 
oat outclassing the other an 
made with Lord 
ven that all excess of water 
isth over 86.7 feet would be 
louble, so that great care has 
iken to keep both boats as 
ehty-five feet as possible. 
lant, built by Herreshoff for 
rgan-Iselin syndicate, is a 
entreboard craft, embodying 
idical features in design and 
ction. She is one hundred 
nty-four feet over all, eighty- 
three inches water line, 
ix feet beam and fourteen 
her board, 
vhen lowered increases her 


int was 


1ught without 


to about twenty-one feet. 
irea 1s eleven thousand three 
{ and twelve square feet, 
about one thousand more 








VALKYRIE 





than Valkyrie will carry. She has proved her- 
self very fast and seaworthy, and is without 
doubt the representative American yacht of the 
year. When Puritan came out only a few 
years ago she was considered very deep with 
eight feet draught, and people asked why she 
needed a centreboard. Vigilant draws four- 
teen feet and still uses a centreboard in wind- 
ward work. 

Thus we have as our representative boat of 
to-day a craft drawing more water than the 
deep English cutter Galatea, even without her 





VIGILANT 
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board, broader than the broadest of 
our American cup defenders of 
former days, of very light displace- 
ment considering her 
and carrying more sail than has ever 
been put on a single-sticker in the 
history of yachting. 


dimensions, 





Valkyrie, owned by Lord Dun 
raven, was designed by Watson, and 
unless every one is much mistaken, 
she will make a close bid for the 
cup. She is a keel boat one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven feet over all ; 
about eighty-six feet water line ; two 
hundred and twenty-six feet beam 
and drawing seventeen feet of water. 
Her sail area is a little under ten 
thousand square feet, so that prob- 
ably Vigilant wil! have to allow her a 
minute or two. She is of composite 
build, that is, her frames and deck 
beams are of steel, while her plank- 
ing is wood strengthened, as in 
Queen Mab, by diagonal braces let 
into the planking of the sides and 
deck, and also rivetted to the steel 
beams and frames. Valkyrie’s rig 
is not unlike Mab’s; she has the 
same short, stumpy bowsprit, and 





small head sails, depending chiefly 
on her immense mainsail for driv- 
While her sheer and 
body plans have not been given to 


ing power. 


the public, it can be seen from her photographs 
that above water she has Queen Mab’s broken 
nose forward and long graceful overhang aft. 
Below water she shows up beautifully and I 
think will be pronounced far and away 
superior to Thistle, the last challenger. 
In her sheer plan is shown a_ boat whose 
greatest depth is at the post, the 
line of the keel running up in an easy 
curve to a little above the water line, where it 
takes a sudden turn, thereby shortening the 
(Continued on page 10, top of column 3.) 
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COLONIAL DAMES 


No. 1 OF TWO PAPERS 


Hen the late Mrs. Martha J. Lamb 

\ suggested the formation of a Society 

of the Colonial Dames of America, 
she “builded bette: than she knew,”” for her 
suggestion was instantly taken up, and society 
atter society established until nearly all of the 
original thirteen States have separate organiza- 
tions, each independent of the other, but form- 
ing together a National Society, as our inde- 
pendent States form an imperishable American 
Union. 

To New York belongs the distinction of 
having the first Society of Colonial Dames. 
Mrs. Gracie King and her daughter, Mrs. Van 
Renssalaer, promptly took up Mrs. Lamb's 
idea and set the ball in motion in 1890; but, 
after a little while, dissatisfaction crept in, a 
want of harmony was manifested, and a new 
society, with broader views and larger aims, 
was organized under the National constitution, 
with Mrs. Howard ‘Townsend as President. 
She is the daughter of the late Patroon Stephen 
Van Renssalaer, and was born at the famous 
Manor House at Albany. Mrs. Townsend 
is the New York Regent of the Mount Ver- 
non Association the success of which has been 
greatly promoted by her zeal and energy. 
The Vice- Presidents of the New York Society 
are Mrs. Robert E. Living-ton, of Livingston 
Manor, and Mrs. Pierre Van Cortland, now 
residing at the Van Cortland manor house, 
Croton Landing. Mrs. Susan Edwards John- 
son Hudson, one of the Board of Managers of 
the New York Society, is a descendant of the 
celebrated Jonathan Edwards. 

The portraits which illustrate this article 
form an interesting collection of Colonial 
Dames, past and present. Lovely Evelyn Byrd 
was the daughter of Col. William Byrd, the 
founder of Richmond. She was born at West- 
over, her father’s seat near that city, on the 
16th of July, 1707. She accompanied her 
father to England at an early age, where, 
after her education was completed, she lived 
in the best society for several years. Some 
of her Court dresses are still shown, and the 
most costly costumes of the present day can- 
She 
was distinguished tor her wit, beauty and 
accomplishments. While 
admirers, among 


not compare with them for elegance. 
many charming 
abroad she had numerous 
them being that brilliant hero, the Earl of 
Peterborough, whose military genius was so 
Evelyn's 
lite was saddened by this unfortunate love 
attair, the engagement being broken off on 
account of a difference of religion, the Earl 
being a Catholic and she a Protestant. Re- 
turning with her father to Virginia, she died 


glowingly described by Macaulay. 


unmarried onthe 13th of November, 1737, and 
was buried at Westover, and on her tomb may 


be still read the following curious epitaph: 
** Here in the sleep of Peace 
Reposes the body of 
Mistress Evelyn Byrd, 
Daughter 
Of the honorable Wm, Byrd, E 
Ihe various and excellent 
Endowments ot Nature, 
Improved and perfected by an 
Accomplished Education, 
Formed her for the happiness of her friends, 
For the ornament of her Country. 
Alas, Reader! 
We can detain nothing, however valued, 
From unrelenting Death, 
Beauty, Virtue or excellent Honor— 
See here a proof! 
And be reminded by this aw‘ul Tomb 
That every worldly comfort fleets away 
Excepting what arises trom imitating 


juire, 
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The virtues of our friends, And 
The contemplation of their happiness, 
‘Vo which 
God was pleased to call this lady on the 13 Nov., 1737, 
In the 29th year of her age:”’ 

The Virginia Society of Colonial Dames 
was fortunate in securing as its president Mrs. 
Evelyn Cabell Robinson. For more than a 
century and a half the Cabell tamily has occu- 
pied a prominent position in the annals of Vir- 
ginia. In 1720 Dr. William Cabell, a sur- 
geon in the British army, visited this country, 
and was so delighted with the ciimate, the 
scenery and hospitality of Virginia, that he 
sold his commission and settled permanently 
in Nelson County. He had four sons, all of 
whom distinguished men, and from 
whom have descended many famous men and 
beautiful women. In fact, the Cabells have 
occupied every position except that of Presi- 
dent of the United States. John Cabell 
Breckinridge was Vice-President and a candi- 
date for the Presidency ; William Cabell 
Rives was twice United States Minister to 
France ; Joseph C. Cabell was the friend and 
adviser of Thomas Jefferson in founding the 
University of Virginia, of which Dr. James 
L. Cabell was for many years the head ; an- 
other Cabell was Governor of Virginia; the 
wife of Attorney-General Breckinridge of 
Washington’s Cabinet was a Cabell, and to- 
day, Amelie Rives, Mary G. McClelland, 
Alexander Brown, William Wirt Henry and 
others more or less distinguished, are descend- 
ants of Cabell women. 

As an evidence of the standing of the 
Cabell family in England, it may be men- 
tioned that a beautiful chapel was erected in 
1717, adjoining Frome cathedral, “for the re- 
pose of the soul of John Cabell, gentleman ” ; 
the windows of this chapel, which are iJlumin- 
ated with the arms of the Cabells, are embel- 
lished with some of the finest specimens of 
stained glass that survived the destruction of 
the Cromwellian wars. 

Mrs. William Russell Robinson—Evelyn, 
the fairest daughter of the Cabell family in all 
its Virginia annals—after adorning Richmond 
society by her bright, sunny manners, her per- 
sonal attractions, and graceful hospitality, has 
taken up her permanent residence at Colleton, 
in Nelson County, Va., one of the historic 
homes ot the Cabells. Here she maintains the 
same elegant and charming hospitality that 
made her Richmond home the resort of all 
that was best and brightest in Virginia’s beau- 
tiful capital. But it was not only in her 
lovely home on Franklin Street that Mrs. 
Robinson’s influence was felt. Many unfor- 
tunate families of Richmond were relieved by 
her generosity, who knew not the hand that 
helped them, for she ** Did good by stealth, 
and would blush to find it fame.” 

Mrs. Robinson’s portrait, which I have the 
privilege of using in this article, shows that she 
worthily represents a family distinguished dur- 
ing many generations for personal beauty ; 
but she possesses, also, a charming individu- 
ality, a delightful wit, a remarkable tact, a 
gracious sweetness of manner, all of which, 
combined in this lovely woman, make her the 
peerless queen of Virginia society. With Mrs. 
Robinson’s portrait I present that of Hannah 
Carrington Cabell, the mother of Gov. Ca- 
bell, and great-grandmother of Elizabeth Ca- 
bell Ritchie, wife of the Hon. Albert Ritchie, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore. 

The name of Anne Marie van Horne forms 


were 








an interesting connecting link between the old 
Knickerbocker days of New York and one of 
the loveliest Colonial Dames of the present 
time. She was the wife of William Burnet, 
who became successively Governor of New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, between 
1720 and 1728. He was the son of the fa. 
mous Bishop Burnet of Salisbury, England, 
during the reign of William and Mary, who 
was distinguished both as a theologian and 
historian. William 101. was godfather to 
his son, the future Governor of three Amer- 
ican colonies. Mrs. Buckner, whose portrait | 
present, was Delia Claiborne, of Richn ond, 
seventh in descent from William Claiborne, 
Secretary of the Colony of Virginia, 1: 20; 
who received a grant of land from Charles 1. of 
forty thousand acres on the Pamunkey River, 
known as Romancoke. It is a singular fact 
that Mrs. Buckner descends from Betty L: wis, 
the sister of Gen. Washington, and from Anna 
Maria Bassett, the sister of Martha Dandridge, 
his wife. Another ancestor of Mrs. Buckner’s 
was Gov. West of Virginia, and she is the 
wife of ex-Gov. Buckner of Kentucky. In 
appearance, Mrs. Buckner represents the most 
patrician type of the Colonial Dames of Vir- 
ginia, of whose Society she is the second Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. George W. Mayo, the Treasurer of 
the Virginia Society, is a descendant of Wil- 
liam Randolph, Attorney-General of Virginia, 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses, and one 
of the founders of William and Mary College. 
She descends also from John Page, and from 
Ralph Wormely, who were members of the 
House of Burgesses and of the Council of 
the seventeenth century ; and from the Dag- 
worthys and De Harts of New Jersey. Mrs. 
Mayo is a most lovely and attractive woman, 
and a most efficient officer. Mrs. Reginald 
Gilham, the Registrar of the Society, is a 
descendant from the Indian Princess, Poca- 
hontas, and her soft dark eyes have a hint of 
the forest in them. The husband of Poca- 
hontas, John Rolfe, was a member of the 
King’s “Council in 1619. Mrs. Gilham 
numbers among her distinguished ancestors 
the founder of the Randolph family, which 
has furnished so many illustrious men to the 
State and country. 

Mr. Alexander Brown is not, to be 
sure, a Colonial Dame, but the Virginia 
Society is very fortunate in having secured 
the valuable services of this accomplished 
archeologist as its historian. He _ has 
prepared with great care the list of re- 
quirements for admission to the Society, and 
they are said to be more strict than that of 
any other State, not admitting as eligible 
ancestors, surveyors, secretaries of the Land 
Office, Commissioners of Boundaries, Collec- 
tors of the Port, Mayors, Justices of the 
Peace, Treasurers and founders of towns, 
High Sheriffs, Recorders of wills, postmasters, 
clerks of courts, and rectors of parishes, wise 
services are recognized by some of the other 
State societies in their requirements for adimis- 
sion. None of the officers of the Virvinia 
Society of the Colonial Dames claims descent 
from less than ten ancestors. This Society 
proposes to collect minor data of the Colonial 
period, and to act as supplementary to the 
Virginia Historical Society. 

The Registrar of the Colonial Dames of the 
District of Columbia, Miss Fugenia W ash- 
ington, is of the same illustrious family as the 
Father of his Country. Her line is as follows : 
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TOLILETTES FOR 


Figure 1—Tan and brown foulard, with cream lace trimming. Hat of 


brown felt, 


Figure 2—Black satin ; 
f white camel’s-hair cloth. 


white laced trimmed corsage, with skirt and girdle 
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BETWEEN SEASONS 





























Central Figure—Home dinner dress of pale blue surah, with over-waist, 


over-skirt and flounce of pale blue embroidered chiffon 
Figure 4— Mountain costume of tweed. 


Figure 5—Walking costume of gray novelty cloth; 


panier-effect skirt; 


shoulder cape of genuine black astrachan, Bonnet gray throughout. 
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Lieut.-Col. John Washington married Anne 
Pope, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel Pope ; 
their son, Lawrence Washington, m. Mildred 
Warner, daughter of Col. Augustine War- 
ner; their son, Augustine Washington, m. 
Mary Ball, daughter of Col. William Ball ; 
their son, Col. Samuel Washington, m. Anne 
Steptoe, daughter of Col. William Steptoe ; 
their son, George Steptoe Washington, m. 
Lucy Payne, sister of Dolly Payne, wite of 
President Madison; their son, Wm. Temple 
Washington, m. Margaret, daughter of Gen. 
Thomas Fletcher, of Kentucky ; their daugh- 
ter, Eugenia Washington, is the subject of 
this sketch. Her great great-grandmother, 
Mary Ball Washington, was the mother of 
General Washington. Another great great- 
grandmother of Miss Washington was Lucy 
Winston, a sister of Patrick Henry’s mother. 

Mrs. Louise Wolcott Knowlton Browne, 
the accomplished Historian of the Colonial 
Dames of the District of Columbia, has a 
proud New England ancestry. Seven of her 
tamily came over in the Mayflower, and all of 
her family, in every branch, were among the 
early arrivals in the seventeenth century. The 
Peabodys, the Rogers, the Plymptons, the 
Knowltons, all helped to settle the New Eng- 


land colonies. Among the most distinguished 


in her line of ancestors I recall the names of 


Governor Bradford, the second Colonial Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth; John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins, Henry Wolcott, Gentleman, who 
came over in 1628 and was one of the found- 
ers of Connecticut ; beautiful Martha Pitkin, 
who married Henry's son Simon (Simon be- 
ing selected as the most eligible young man 
in the colony for the bewitching sister of the 
afterwards Governor of Connecticut). The 
Pitkin tamily, of which Martha was a shining 
ornament, has given Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, Generals, Senators, Representatives, 
lawyers and clergymen of distinction to the 
country. Martha Pitkin Wolcott was the 
ancestress of Governors Roger, Oliver (1), Oli- 
ver (2) and Roger Wolcott, Oliver Ellsworth 
and Matthew Griswold. William Pitkin (3), 
Lieut.-Governor of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut (with five others, Benjamin Franklin, 


Chairman,) was present at the first meeting of 


the colonies (1754) to form a plan of union, 
and the plan proposed at that time was the 
germ of the Articles of Confederation, re- 
drawn by Franklia in 1775 and adopted by 
the colonies in 1777, under which they lived 
until the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
in 1789. One of Mrs. Browne’s ancestors on 
her father’s side (Knowlton) belonged to the 
Whipple family, which sent William Whipple 
as one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. I regret that I have not been 
able to secure a picture of one of the fair la- 
dies of this interesting family. I would have 
been glad to add lovely Martha Pitkin, or 
John Alden’s piquant partner, Priscilla, or 
Elizabeth Bradford, to the group of Colonial 
Dames that adorn this article. 

Judith Cary, the ancestress of Mrs. Violet 
Blair Janin, one of the founders of the Colo- 
nial Dames of the District of Columbia, was a 
great beauty in her day. Her letters show her 
to have been a woman of bright intellect and 
Although a 
churchwoman, she used her influence with her 
brother and other members of the convention 
(for framing Virginia’s constitution) against 
an established church, and against primogeni- 
ture, both of which it appears, her brother was 


uncommon force of character. 


inclined to favor. She married Col. David Bell, 
of Belmont. Her daughter, Judith Bell, mar- 
ried Gen. Nathaniel Gist, and their daughter, 
Eliza Violet Gist, married Francis Preston 
Blair, the grandfather of Mrs. Violet Blair 
Janin. Mrs. Blair is connected with the 
Croghan family, one or whom, Major William 
Croghan, a gallant hero, was aide-de-camp to 
Baron Steuben. Major Croghan’s wife was 
Lucy Clark, sister of George Rogers Clark, 
the intrepid soldier and explorer, to whose un- 
daunted courage and patriotism the country 
owes the conquest of the “ Northwestern Ter- 
ritories,’ which comprise so important a por- 
tion of our forty-four States. 

Mrs. Britannia Kennon, the President of 
the District of Columbia Society, is a grand- 
niece of Martha Washington, and closely con- 
nected with the Calvert family of Maryland, 
and the Custises and Dandridges of Virginia. 


Mrs. Kennon is also the First Vice-President of 


the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. Mrs. Elizabeth Amory Ernst, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the District Society 
is descended from Gov. Bradstreet and Gov. 
Dudley of the Massachusetts colony ; from 
Rev. John Cotton, and from the famous anti- 
nomian, Ann Hutchinson ; also, from Jona- 
than Amory, Speaker of the Colonial Council 
and Treasurer of the Provence of South Caro- 
lina. He was also appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Provence by King William. Every 
member of the various branches of her family 
served in some public capacity in the colonies 
of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and South Carolina. Her great grand- 
father, Col. William Raymond Lee, com- 
manded the Marblehead regiment in the war 
of the Revolution. Miss Elizabeth Byrd 
Nicholas, Vice-President of the District So- 
ciety and Treasurer of the National Society, is 
related to many of the most prominent families 
of the Old Dominion. One of her ancestors, 
Col. William Byrd, of Westover, and his 
beautitul daughter Evelyn have been already 
described in this article. I am indebted to 
Miss Martha Nicholas for the picture of Eve- 
lyn Byrd here presented and for much inter- 
esting information. Evelyn’s portrait is one 
of the most precious treasures at Westover, 
and when sending me a photograph of it, Mrtss 
Nicholas said: “I have the only good photo- 
graph of Evelyn Byrd’s picture to be had. It 
was lent me for a short time, and I must beg 
you to have it copied at once. I got it from a 
cousin in Virginia, and there is no way of ever 
getting another like it.” 

Rebecca D’Oyley Bellinger, wife of John 
Bellinger of South Carolina, was the grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward D’Oyley, Governor- 
General of Jamaica and of the West Indies, 
and of Charles Pinckney, the Colonial Chief 
Justice of South Carolina. Mrs. Pinckney 
was the daughter of George Lucas, Governor 
of Antigua. After her marriage she became 
deeply interested in the prosperity of South 
Carolina, and attempted the cultivation of in- 
digo. She succeeded in raising the plant, and 
her father, Gov. Lucas, sent a man over who 
was acquainted with the process of making 
dye, but when the dye was almost made he de- 
termined not to let the secret of its manufac- 
ture be known, and put in something that de- 
stroyed it all. But Mrs. Pinckney continued 
her efforts, and after the third crop of indigo 
was raised succeeded in her attempt. She also 
undertook the culture of the silkworm, and, 
in 1775, made silk enough for three dresses, 
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one of which she presented to the Dowager 
Princess of Wales, who was the mother of 
George 111.; the second she sent to Lord 
Chesterfield, and the third she kept for her 
own daughter, Mrs. Horry. Mrs. John Bell- 
inger, was the niece of General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, the friend of Washing- 
ton, and one of the truest patriots this country 
has ever produced. He was President of the 
Provincial Congress of South Carolina in 1774 ; 
and when the Revolutionary war broke out he 
entered the army and served until the close of 
the struggle, having attained to the rank of 
General. Upon the formation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States Washington offered 
to make him one of its Justices, but he declined 
the honor, believing it more patriotic to re- 
main in the Legislature of his own State. In 
1794 Washington offered him the position of 
Secretary of War; again he declined. A third 
time Washington offered him a position, this 
time that of Secretary of State ; this was also 
declined. A fourth time Washington called 
upon General Pinckney, this time to become 
Minister Plenipotentiary to France. Deeming 
it his duty to acceptt his position, he did so, and, 
while holding it, he made his reply to the French 
government, that ‘¢ America had millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

Mrs. John Bellinger’s great granddaughter, 
is Louise Northrop Didier of the Maryland 
Society, in whom is blended some of the best 
Colonial blood of South Carolina, Massachu- 
setts, New York and Maryland. Her g 
great, great-grandfather, William Bull, was 
first appointed Governor of South Carolina by 
George I1., in 1738. Being a native of 
the colony, his sympathies were with the 
American patriots in their resistance to 
the despotic measures of the British 
government, and he was removed trom 
office by the king. Mrs. Didier’s Mas:a- 
chusetts ancestor, Joseph Northrop, came from 
England in 1639, and was one of the first 
settlers of Milford, Conn. His great, great- 
grandson, Dr. Joel Northrop, served through 
the American Revolution, as physician and 
Dr. Northrop sent his sons to the 
south, where one of them, Amos Bird 
Northrop, married Claudia Bellinger, and 
their son, Lucius Bellinger Northrop, marricd 
Maria E. de Bernabeu, who were the parents 
of the subject of this sketch. Her Maryland 
ancestor, John Moale, was born in England 
in 1695, and came to America in 1719. He 


reat, 


surgeon. 


was a member of the Colonial Assembly of 


Maryland. His son, John Moale (2), was a 
delegate to the Provincial Assembly of Mary- 
land. In 1781 he was one of a committee who 
were selected to meet General Washington 
when on his way to take command of the army, 
which was besieging Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town. His wife, Ellin North, was the iirst 
child born in Baltimore, which at the time 
(1741) was a village of only two hundred in- 
habitants and twenty-five houses — She died in 
1825, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, wien 
her native city had grown to be one of the most 
important in the United States, with a popuia- 
tion of seventy thousand inhabitants. 
Eugene L. Didier 
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Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Superfine Soaps. 


““Amaryllis du Japon.” 


New, Refreshing, Delghtful 
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LONDON BY WAY OF AUSTRIA 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Greater contrast to life at Carlsbad can 
scarcely be imagined than is existence 
here in this most picturesque and 

beautiful little spot in the heart of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. At Carlsbad everything is cos- 
mopolitan, fin de siécle, up-to-date and more 
than touched with the modern laisser faire and 
laisser aller of the moment. Here everything 
js modeled, planned, arranged on strict social 
lines of etiquette, beyond which or over which 


no one who counts herself as some one ever 
dreams of putting an investigating footstep or 
prom ilgating an inquisitive question. ‘That 
restraint ** which doth hedge about a king” 
proves an equally prickly barrier at Gmiinden 
between those of the ‘¢ inner-in”’ grand ducal 
and royal set, and the middle class, which 
though eminently respectable and more of- 
ten than not seventy times seven better off 
in worldly goods, never presumes to even cast 
an eye of envy or longing towards that higher 
re e upon whose dictums, comings and go- 


ines all the social life of Gminden turns as on 
a universal pivot. I< is but fair and just, how- 
ever, to at once make known to you, Vogue, 
how kind, amiable, gracious and charming are 
all rhe members of this haute monde, without 


a le exception. From the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, the Queen of 
Hanover and her daughter, Princess Mary, 
the King and Queen of Wurtemberg, down 
to the least official attached to their different 
he iolds, or the youngest Baron or Count, 
Gritin or Comtesse, one and all are models of 


ntatious hospitality, kindliness of heart 

most perfect suavity of manner. 
(;munden itself is a dream of picturesque 
and a mine of historic wealth, tradi- 
ti id legend. It is so old that one is lost 
in intiquity and becomes quite indifferent 
to fact that many of the wonderful old 
buildings surrounding one on every side date 
b is far as the ninth and tenth centuries, 
sO ten and eleven hundred years ago! 
L t Gmiinden is a very charming affair. 
It combination of dolce far niente laziness 
ind modern social amusements and pleasures. 
I are no baths and no cure to follow, as 
it Carlsbad, but there is one of the most 
promenades in all Europe stretching 
al one side of the lake, lined with horse- 
chestnut trees, the meeting boughs of which 
make a complete canopy overhead. It is here 
tl | the world congregates every morning 
to listen to the band, to sit at the little tables 
ith red and blue cloths, to sip coffee and 
etzel, to discuss yesterday and to plan 
Lower down the small skiffs 
u wboats bob merrily up and down against 
oden quay, brave in bunting and scar- 
et hions, while off to the right, again, lie 


it norrow. 


the yachts of the Union Club, some at anchor, 
0 just ready to spread their white wings 
ind steal swiftly away. 

y life among us is naturally moulded 
to small extent upon the routine of the 

iousehold of the Grand Duke and Duch- 
esse, who, since their kingaom of Hanover 
W igulphed in Imperial Prussia, have made 
Gr nden their home, and thereby added not 
1 to the fame and réclame of the little 


pia Their castle, to which we drove the 
ot day, is a large, handsome home, beauti- 
ituated some two or three miles out of 
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the town on the slope of a hill, and in the 
midst of a most luxuriantly wooded park, 
which in its turn is surrounded by miles and 
miles of furest and shooting preserves. ‘The 
present Duke built the mansion, which was 
only completed in 1881. Everything possible 
both within and without that could be brought 
trom Hanover in the way of woods, marble, 
tapestries, and furniture of all kinds he had 
sent trom his old kingdom, and it was his un- 
feigned delight when all was in order to say 
how much he enjoyed the homelike look of 
the place. The drawing-room, and the Duch- 
ess’s own boudoir are especially attractive ; the 
latter is always full of flowers, for the Duch- 
ess shares her royal sister’s fondness for blooms 
and blossoms of all kinds, with photographs, 
books, embroideries, and even the toys of the 
little royal princes and princesses—there are 
six in all, three boys and three girls—strewn 
all about in what might seem hopeless confus- 


ion, but which adds the one pretty touch of 


strong, maternal love. In personal appear- 
ance the Duchess does not in the least resem- 
ble her beautiful sisters, the Princess of Wales 
and the Empress of Russia, though she has the 
same sweet graciousness of manner and 
smile, and the same happy faculty of mak- 
ing one thoroughly at one’s ease. She 
is of fair height, slight with a beautiful figure, 
and carries herself with grace and dignity. 
Her hair is dark brown just lightly touched 
with grey, her eyes full and expressive, her 
complexion pale but clear. She and her hus- 
band are devoted to one another, ‘* married 
lovers still,’ as an intimate friend of theirs 
said to me, ‘* notwithstanding all their years 
of matrimony, of vicissitude, change and sor- 
row.” The Duke is tall and fine looking, the 
most genial of hosts, the cheeriest of com- 
panions and the kindest of friends. They 
live a very simple, regular life, in spite of the 
form and ceremony, scarlet liverics and gold 
lace that abound, relics of their monarchical 
past, and are to be seen almost every day 
driving along the esplanade, or sailing on the 
Traunsee, their six bonny flaxen-haired chil- 
dren bearing them company. At present the 
Duke of Teck is their only guest. I met him 
this morning on the esplanade looking very 
young in blue tweeds and a sailor hat, he is a 
great favorite with all the aristocracy here, 
and always enjoys his visits immensely. The 
Princess of Wales is to arrive some time next 
month with her two daughters on a visit to 
her sister, to whom she is devotedly attached. 

A dinner en famille at the castle is one 
of the pleasantest experiences. One such 
took place a few days ago at which mv 
present host and hostess were the only 
Americans present. 
at one o'clock, the regulation hour all over 


The dinner was served 


Germany, and among the guests were the 
Princess Mary of Hanover, the Grand Duke’s 
sister, and her lady in waiting, the Baroness de 
Wongeuheim, Baron von Klenck, Comp- 
troller of the Household of the Duke—he is 
one of the handsomest men I have met in 
many a long day—and his charming English 
wite, Baroness von Klenck, who was Miss 
Stewart and a near relative to poor Sir Herbert 
Stewart, who fell at Kartoum with General 
Gordon. Lieut.-Colonel Otto Volger, aide de 
camp; Count Oswald Kielmansegg, equerry 
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to the Duke, and, by the way, a direct de- 
scendent of that famous personage, ‘the 
Kielmansegg,” whom George the Iv. de- 
lighted to honor, and ennobled after his acces- 
sion to the English throne under the title of 
Duchess of Kendal, la Comtesse Julie Kiel- 
mansegg, dame d’honeure to the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and one or two other equally 
distinguished and ancient titles. The pretty, 
young American grande dame sat on the 
Duke's right, and he seemed greatly to appre- 
ciate and enjoy her clever wit and original re- 
marks, to which the Duchess in her low, sweet 
voice frequently replied, speaking the most 
perfect English. The menu was excellent, 
each course except the soup being served on 
beautiful old silver plate. A body servant in 
plain black livery, silk stockings and knee 
breeches stood behind the Duke’s chair, the 
other servants wearing the royal scarlet. ‘The 
ladies were all dressed in afternoon toilettes of 
light silks, crépons or muslins, but no hats or 
bonnets, the Duchess wearing a costume of all 
gray. More in my next. Diane. 
1 September, Gmiinden, Austria. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Emocratic and even Socialistic in its 
D political opinions, the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Paris has, nevertheless, just 

paid a remarkable tribute to the influence which 
the grand monde here exercises on the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the metropolis. With 
the object of weaning us from the growing 
practice of spending the autumn at our cha- 
teaux and country places, a fashion imported 
from England, the city fathers have just voted 
an annual credit of 100,000 francs to be de- 
voted to the foundation of a Grand Prix to be 
run every year in the month of October. It 
is felt that, as the Grand Prix has hitherto 
marked the close of the Parisian season, an- 
other event of the same kind should signalize 
its inauguration, and having received numer- 
ous complaints from the bourgeoisie and shop- 
keeping class here as to the damage to trade 
caused by the absence of Society from town 
until after New Year, the municipal authori- 
ties have determined to court the popularity of 
the masses by endeavoring to bring the leisure 
and moneyed classes back to the capital at 
the conclusion of the so-called saison des eaux 
et des bains de mer, thereby prolonging the 
Parisian season by three or four months. The 
new Grand Prix is to be run on October 8th, 
at Longchamps ; the 100,000 franc prize is to 
bear the name of the Prix du Conseil Muni- 
cipal, and not only have nearly a hundred 
horses been entered for the races on that day, 
but the Jockey Club, which has been only too 
glad to meet the city fathers half way, has 
secured promises of attendence from several 
members of the Russian imperial family as 
well as from such leading élégantes as the 
Princesses de Sagan, Murat, Kotchoubey, Tar- 
ente, Wagram ; the Duchesses de Morny, de 
Gramont, de Feltre, Ayen, de la Torre and 
de Valence ; from the Marquises de Massa, 
de Breteuil, de Gallifet; the Comtesses de 
Talleyrand-Perigord, de Pourtales, Aimery 
de la Rochefoucauld, etc. Of course all these 
ladies, and many hundreds more will need new 
and gay toilettes for the occasion, and the re- 
sult is that all our principal couturiers, who have 
hitherto been in the habit of cutting down 
their staff by nearly one-half during the six 




























































































































months intervening between the Grand Prix in 
June and Christmas, have been obliged to 
summon them all back to their posts and to 
strain every nerve, as well as each resource of 
their establishments, in order to fill the orders 
that have been coming in ever since the date 
ot the Autumn Grand Prix became known. 


As far as I can gather from my acquaint- 
ances and from my couturier, velvet will play 
an important part in the dresses to be worn at 
the coming Grand Prix, and I was shown a 
gown just completed for the Comtesse Aimery 
de la Rochefoucauld composed of velvet of 
the color known as vind’ Espagne. ‘The skirt 
was bordered with two bands of cloth appear- 
ing to fasten with steel buttons. ‘The closely 
fitting bodice of velvet opened over a vest of 
cloth and had a triple basque of the same ma- 
terial appearing below a folded corselet which 
fastened at the side with a long steel buckle. 
The turned-back collar consisted of black vel- 
vet. Designed to wear with this costume was 
a little capote of gold-colored straw, adorned 
with coquilles of black velvet and a fantaisie 
of feathers. Another costume, for the young 
Duchesse de Morny, was of rich brown faille 
with three flounces of brown miroir velvet on 
the skirt, the flounees on the bias, about five 
or six inches wide and nearly the same space 
between them, a narrow black lace edging 
them. The sleeves had three small flounces 
of the same velvet and lace. 
pointed at the back with a small frill basque 
trom the sides only, whence a satin band went 


The bodice was 


around the front, which was not so pointed. 
Still another toilette just completed for one ot 
the leading ladies of the South American col- 
ony here, was of thick heliotrope taille, with 
three bands of heliotrope velvet laid on flat at 
the back of the skirt; a quille of black net, 
richly jetted, was placed on either side and a 
similar one down the front. The bodice was 
ornamented with velvet and jetted net to cor- 
respond. 


We had some races at Longchamps on Sun- 
day last, and there were a well- 
known people present, although the racing 
provided for their entertainment was far from 
The only reason why 


number of 


being up to the mark. 
I refer to them at all is because I noticed that, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were few 
ladies present, the men all appeared in tall hats, 
especially those on the Jockey Club stand. 
Since the overthrow of the Empire it is the 
Jockey Club that really sets the fashion in 
masculine raiment here, since there are few 
who have either the presence, the distinguished 
air or the chic requisite to imitate that white- 
haired Alcibiades, the Prince de Sag 


h 


an, who is 
somewhat inappropriately styled «* Le Roi de 


la Mode.’ 


It was very amusing on the lawn 


last Sunday to observe the anxious and eager 


glances which most of the men in my neigh- 
borhood cast at the Jockey Club stand for the 
purpose ot seeing whether their Costume was 
en regle, and they certainly cannot fail to feel 
grateful to the Club in the matter. 
far greater uncertainty among men than among 


There is 


ourselves as to how they should array them- 
elves on special occasions. Experience and 
individual discretion are not always sufficient 
guides, and with the disappearance of the old 
hard and fast lines of conventional usage, the 
problem becomes one of increased difficulty. 
Thus, for instance, this question of how to 
dress at the fashionable race-meetings is one 


. 
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that exercises the minds of a large number of 
men, and it seems that there was considerable 
discussion at the various clubs toward the end 
of last week as to whether straw hats and white 
drill trousers, or derby hats or silk hats would 
be the correct form, and it was only at the last 
moment that the important issue was settled by 
an unwritten decree of the Jockey Club. 
Across the Channel, fortunately, matters of 
this kind are much more easy of elucidation. 
For there Society takes its cue from the 
Prince of Wales, and everybody knows the 
rule which he has set in connection with mas- 
culine attire at race-meetings. Whenever the 
Princess or any ladies accompany him to 
functions of this character, he invariably ap- 
pears in strict orthodox afternoon park dress, 
that is, high hat and frock coat, whereas if the 
fair sex is unrepresented in his party he wears 
a derby hat and tweeds. 


I suppose that most of the readers of Vogue 
have at one time oranother read some of those 
charming French novels bearing the signature 
of René Maizeroy, one ot the most fertile and 
brilliant of Gallic romanciers. ‘The- name is 
merely a pseudonym adopted for literary pur- 
poses, and it was under his own old tamily 
name of Baron de Toussaint that he married 
on Saturday last the daughter of the Comte 
and Laportaliere, a branch of 
whose family is established in England under 
the name of Portal, young Sir Gerald Portal, 
the Imperial British Commissioner in Eastern 
Africa, being one of the most conspicuous 
members thereof. ‘The wedding took place 
at the Chateau de Crespin in the Department 
of Tarn, and among those present were the 
Vicomte ‘Toussaint, elder brother of the 
novelist and the Comte de la Panouse, whose 
cousin, the unfortunate Vicomte dela Panouse, 
achieved so much notoriety some years ago, 
first of all by his extraordinary marriage with 
the actress Marie Heilbronn, and subsequently 
by the sensational character of his ruin in con- 
nection with the collapse of the Union Gen- 


Comtesse de 


érale. 

I dined the other evening at the Tennis 
Club on the Ile de Puteaux, tounded by 
the Vicomte Léon de Janze and possessed of 
a membership of about six hundred. It has 
hitherto remained an exceedingly select asso- 
ciation, and but few save the elect have been 
admitted to its precincts. The club-house is 
an immense wooden chalet, adorned with all 
sorts of extravagant-looking balconies, galleries 
and staircases. There are no less than nine 
tennis courts of the most perfect character, 
and all the grounds of the club are brilliant 
with multicolored flowers, framed by the sil- 
very Seine and with a matting, so to speak, of 
grand old trees. The club has only been in 
existence for three or four years, and has 
already done much to increase that taste for 
outdoor sports and amusement which con- 
tributes so much to keep our friends across the 
Channel in such robust and aggressive good 
health. Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, September. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


He difference between a snob and a cad 
is a subject which I am _ always, 


perhaps, too willing to exploit. Ihave 
done so in several previous papers, but still I 
teel called upon to refer to it again while we 
are as yet upon the threshold of the New 


‘ 








York season. So few people seem to perceive 
the difference, which, in many instances, is so 
wide as to cast aside all suspicions of a dis- 
tinction. 

I do not mind a little honest snobbery ; | 
believe in class distinctions, but when they are 
made I want the true article and not the 
tinsel. 

To be a snob, one thing is absolutely neces- 
sary. You must have an assured position 
A few foreigners—particularly those who 
have emigrated from the middle classes in 
their own country—will ask, How is it possible 
to have an assured position in America? 
They probably forget that there are quite a 
number of American families who are the de- 
scendants of the English and French gentry and 
who have the same right to consideration in 
this country as have their cousins on the other 
of the Atlantic. Again, there is the 
aristocracy of worth, of education and of tal 
ent. Perhaps Americans, as a rule, consider 
plutocracy to be more than an equivalent for 
gentle birth and good breeding, although | 
think that this accusation is entirely too 
sweeping and decidedly unjust. ; 

You cannot, it is true, maintain a high 
social position without money. This is true 
not only in America, but also in England and 
France. The ‘*smart set” in London is 
composed of wealthy people rather than of those 
who can claim a descent from the Norman 
conquest or the days of the Saxon kings. 
The most detestable snobs, who stand very close 
to the dangerous quicksands of ‘¢ caddishn: 
are the family friends and the would-be liter- 
ary lights. If you are of gentle birth and 
breeding, but are without money, live quietly, 
dress as well as you can on your limited 
means and on no account attempt any show, 
particularly when you know, as well as others, 
that your purse will not allow it. 

The distinctive attribute of a cad is pre- 
tense, whether it be of money, of position or 
ot family. 


side 


It was only the other day that I overheard 
a conversation at my club which caused me 
much amusement. A young New Yorker 
had brought in an Englishman. The couple 
were seated in the lounge room and the New 
Yorker was dilating upon Society in this city 
and the many little cliques and shadowy dis- 
tinctions which compose it. The English- 
man listened attentively, and every now and 
then he would ask a simple question which, 
to the mind of the American, gave evidence 
of his guest’s limited knowledge of the “ inner 
circles.”’ Our New York friend continued 
his narrative, always associating himself with 
what he considered to be the most eligible 
among the people of whom he was speaking. 
At last he mentioned a certain luncheon at 
which he had been present and where the guest 
of honor had been a member of a well-known 
British ducal house. 

«« What a bore it must have been! °’ quictly 
observed the Englishman. << B. 
little cad. He is my mother’s cousin.” 


is a_ beastly 


The American started in surprise. He lad 
known the Englishman for several montis, 
knew that he was a gentleman, that he knew 
the best people, but never had he suspected 
that his friend was the cousin of a duke. And 
he would never have known it except by ac- 
cident. The English or French or German 
gentleman of good family seldom speaks un- 
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newly invented SAFETY 
tety and comfort, 


el, as is the case with the old style. 
with absolute freedom of limps. 
rt is so cut as to fit PERFECTLY 


SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 


In case of accident the rider cannot 
er any possible circumstances be dragged with the horse, 
e being no under skirt to become entangled with the pom 


The lady is seated on the 
At the same time the 
around the 


body 


fact the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
ialed by the old style, and it will not work up increases 


nh in motion, 


as isusually the case with others. 


WHEN 


ALKING the skirt is also superior to the old style. 
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less it is necessary, and never boasts of his 
titled relatives or his noble connections, nor 
does he bore you with recitals of the achieve- 
ments of his ancestors. He leaves that for the 


middle class *¢ gent.” 


Another species of ‘* caddishness*” is the 
affected sneer by people who have just wedged 
themselves into Society at others who are just 
getting in. It is absurd to class every family 
that has ‘* gained access into the charmed 
circle’ —the quotations are mine—as the phrase 
isa stock one, much used by Society paragraph- 
ers, and I do not wish to commit a plagiarism 

as parvenus simply because they are newly 
Phere is an aristocracy of merit, which 
The plant is 
there—then comes the golden dew, and behold, 
you have a most beautiful flower. The most 
charming and cultivated women I have ever 
met could not go back a generation. They 
were simple country girls, daughters of farm- 


rich. 
only needs cash to develop it. 


ers and small village shop-keepers, and you 


would never think #s you caught a glimpse of 


the small, shapely foot in the most ravishing 
French slippers, that the fair wearers had 
many a summer roamed the woods and fields, 
sans and stockings. A New York 
woman with a Knickerbocker name once told 
me that her first duty on waking in the morn- 
ing was to fall upon her knees and thank her 
creator that she had been born a Van Spuyten 
And yet she was of a family each 


shoes 


leyftel. 
branch of which denied the claim of the other 
to have been the only original Van Spuyten 
I eytels. 

A word about the treatment of servants. 
One ' kind to them. 
never familiar, never allow them to bring tales 


should always be I am 
to me and I always keep them at a distance 
I, however, occasionally encourage them with 
a bit of 
make it a point to be scrupulously civil to 
I say make a point, but it really 
I frequent ly stop in 


commendation. In fact, I always 
interiors. 
comes to me naturally. 
the street to pat a vagrant dog upon the head 
or to say a kind word to a horse. Every man 
who feels assured of his position would do 
likewise,‘and now for a few words to some of 
my correspondents. 

Mrs. L. P. J.. MassacHUseTTs.—In an- 
swer to your first question, you should always 
leave one of your husbhand’s cards for the mas- 
ter and one tor the mistress of the house. In 
calling upon a widow or divorcée, you natur- 
ally leave but one of your husband's cards. 
Second : 
grown sons and daughters, you should leave 


In calling upon a family comprising 


one of your own cards torthe mistress and one 
for the young ladies, leaving one of your hus- 
band’s cards for the master, ene for the mis- 
tress and one tor the sons. A married man’s 
card is rarely left for a young girl, unless she 

at the head of the establishment, when she 
mistress. 


becomes In calling upon a family 


having a widowed daughter, or connection 
living with them, it is proper to leave a card of 
your husband's and one of your own. A 
great many fashionable women have had their 
husband’s name engraved on their own cards, 
is Mr. and Mrs. George Washington Smith, 
or, if the husband is the head of the family in 
this country, simply Mr. Mrs. Smith, 
this card, withone of Mr. Smith’s, usually be- 
Also 


quite unnecessary to have a man’s address on 


and 


ing sufhcient. here let me say, it is 
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his card when left by his wife with her own, 
as in all cases where it is necessary the address 
appears on the wife’s card. A great many 
people who occupy celebrated houses do not 
have any address, as Mrs. Astor and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderbilt. The number of cards left 
on a second, third and fourth visit is the same 
as on a first visit. 

In regard to the number of cards sent to 
weddings, it depends entirely upon the in- 
vitation. No card is sent to a church wed- 
ding. Ata house wedding or reception one 
should leave cards the same as if paying a 
formal visit. If unable to be present the 
cards should be sent, unless one has _al- 
ready declined—in which case the call after- 
ward is sufficient. All formal visits should be 
paid within a week or ten days following the 
function. Usually it is only necessary to 
leave cards, unless special days at home are 
mentioned. I appreciate your complaint as to 
books of etiquette, and I have received many 
such, and my post brings them to me daily. 

These books never contain the usages de 
monde, or what is known as the unwritten rules 

-at all times the very and the only things one 
desires to know. ‘The writer of these papers 
intends before the winter to issue a small vol- 
ume of the usuages of New York Society, in 
which many of these rules will be given. He 
cordially invites correspondence through this 
column on all disputed points in regard to 
questions of etiquette. 


V. Van Der P.—When it is necessary to 
shake hands with any one do so naturally, that 
is, extend the hand in a natural manner—not 
as if vou were about to use a door knocker— 
and clasp your friend’s hand firmly ; press it 
Many persons seem to make their 
often wonder what 
It cer- 


gently. ; 
hands pertectly rigid. I 
they do when “ Greek joins Greek.”’ 
tainly doesn’t result in a “ tug.” 


fe. i 
tirely upon 
not wear linen drawers all the year in this cli- 
mate. At the first very cold weather I put on 
the regular suits of natural wool (of the light- 
est weight), shirt and trousers to the ankle. I 
do not wear heavy flannels at any time, as 
American houses are heated to such an extent 
that heavy underwear becomes a burden. I 


S., PHILADELPHIA.—It depends en- 


where I winter. I certainly do 


certainly do not wear long stockings with any 
but sporting clothes, such as golf, cricket or 
mountain suits. I think H. L. S., by reperus- 
ing Vogue, will see that I spoke of stockings 
in the number he mentions. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


Said last winter, when the managers of 
I Madame Duse announced that she 

would return to this country this season 
for another professional tour, that I doubted 
it she ever would do so, for the reason, as I 
then stated, that she is physically unable to 
endure the strain of another trip to this 
What I predicted has turned out to 
be the case. Duse has informed her Ameri- 
can representatives that she will not be able 
to come to America to act, and with the ex- 
ception of a few brief engagements played in 
Italy and possibly one in London, she will 
live tor some time to come in retirement. 


country. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 
concert hall singers that London and Paris 
send over here is the fact that their singing 








reminds one, both in its quality and its volume, 
of either a fog horn or a steam whistle. That 
is why I was agreeably surprised in Harriet 
Vernon, the London vaudeville singer and 
professional beauty, whom I first heard three 
years ago at the Alhambra. She is now ap- 
pearing at Koster & Bial’s, and her clear- 
toned singing and statuesque figure are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. | Miss Vernon took the 
prize awarded to the woman who wore 
the most stunning costume at Sir Augustus 
Harris’s ball at Covent Garden last winter, 
and to see her here as Sappho and Neptune 
one will not be disposed to cavil at the award. 


The intelligence that Oscar Wilde is to 
leave France in time to reach New York on 
November first is overwhelmingly affecting 
and effective. Ido not doubt but that he will 
diminish the importance of almost every man 
in New York—in the eyes, at least, of him- 
self, and Iam quite sure that when he is 
called out before the curtain on the first night 
of A Woman of No Importance, which 
Charles and Rose Coghlan are to produce at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater early in December, 
he will do something quite as eccentric and 
startling as he did on the occasion of the first 
night of Lady Windermere’s Fan in London, 
when, you remember, he wore a green button 
hole bouquet and puffed the smoke of his 
cigarette into the boxes. I am sincerely sorry 
that Mr. Wilde should be so prolific in va- 
garies, for those of us who know him have 
discovered that he is a man of unquestionable 
talent. It is really unnecessary for him, 
therefore, to seek cheap notoriety. 


In the long list of singers engaged for the 
opera season sent out by Abbey, Schoeffel and 
Grau I do not observe the name of Signorita 
Colombatti. | Nevertheless, Colombatti has 
been engaged to appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, and, from what a 
correspondent at Malta writes me, I should 
imagine that she will create a sensation. She 
is twenty-five years old, the daughter of an 
Italian music teacher, and has been singing in 
grand opera for a number of years. She is 
just now the prima donna at the Opera House 
at Malta. My correspondent continues : 
‘¢ Her voice is a light soprano, of exquisite 
quality and purity of tone. It never seems to 
tire and she fills it at will with pathos and joy. 
I assure you I am not indulging in hyperbole 
when I assert that, now as Patti is becoming 
of the past, Colombatti very possibly 
eclipse her. She is not beautiful, but she has 
a winsome and lovable expression.”” Colom- 
batti sings almost all the Italian and several of 
the French operas and she is now taking 
lessons in English. She wili be in America 
by the latter part of November. 


will 


Although it was the original intention of T. 
Henry French, as I stated in Vogue, to follow 
The Prodigal Daughter at the American 
Theatre with the production of ‘The Land of 
Gold, he has changed his mind and will 
present instead The Voyage of Suzette. The 
latter piece is a spectacular play somewhat of 
the order, I should imagine, of Around the 
World in Eighty Days. It admits of a gor- 
geous scenic setting and when it was staged 
in Paris it had an incidental ballet. It will be 
produced here during the last week of the year 
with Adalaide Prince in the leadlng role. 
Captain Alfred Thompson has been engaged 
to sketch and color the costumes. 


















































vorosteer, N.Y. DELETTREZ’ 


Refreshing and delightful new Parisian Perfume and Soap, 


‘“‘Amaryllis du Japon.” 


‘«¢ Vogue, the new weekly illustrated fashion 
and society journal, seems to be here to stay. 
It has already obtained a firm foothold in the 
weekly newspaper world. Its illustrations are 
of a high order, and its text, covering the 
ceremonial side of life, the current fashions 
ind the dramatic field, is entertainingly and 

rsely put.’—The N. Y. Amusement Ga- 
tte. 


THE REED SCHOOL, 


6, 8 and 10 East 53d St., New York. 
\IRS. SYLVANUS REED, Resident Head. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Course includes all studies required at Uni- 
versity examinations. 

THIRTIETH YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER 3, 1893. 


HaywarpD Hanp-GRENADE 


FirE EXTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cannot be frozen! 
Always ready ! 
Always reliable! 
ITS CONTENTS DEATH TO FIRE! 
HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 
365 and 367 Canal St., New YorRK, 


BE RGDORF & VOIGT 


BERGDORF, at 870 BROADWAY), 





Formerly H. 





\DIES TAILORS AND FURRIERS 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
125 FIFTH AVENUE, 
§ here they invite an inspection of 
: nerior selection of Woollens and Ma. 
% ‘ials imported for the fabrication of 


gant and stylish garments in Capes, 
ckets, Newmarkets and novelties for 
rriage and the promenade. 

We also offer an assortment of Furs, 
lected in European markets, that 
ould be examined by ladies before 
ving elsewhere. Our prices will be 
und reasonable for first-class goods. 


WINE OF THE ARISTOCRACY 


éophile Roederer & Co.’s celebrated Red Label Cham- 
, Maison fondée en 1864, preferred by connoisseurs for 
years, IT. W. Stemmler & Co., Union Square, New 
, Sole Agents. 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS &CU 9 









OK OSX ad 


DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. <-— RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 
—--- 


Ihe best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
rn—Try them—You will like them. 





e LOOK WELL FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL 
old for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE ® 
airs of cuffs, 
\ Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX » 
I we Fs. 
dress, giving size and style wanted. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 

: 27 Kilby St., Boston. 
"SERRE SERRES ESSER SEER ER ESSERE R SEER 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, 
"Butter, E ggs, Poultry, Game, Fruits, 
Vegetables, etc. Sold at - holesale Prices, in reasonable 

antities. Saving 25 p.c. Goods delivered free in and 
tofthe city. FAMILY & HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 

4, 316 Greenwich Street. 


Groceries, ‘eas, 
inned Goods, 








THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CO., 
10 EAST 15TH STREET 
PROFIT SHARING.) 


CoarTs 
GIRLS 


FinE HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND Younc 


I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
AVENUE, N. Y. 


304 Firru 





SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this Country 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


MILLINERY 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Mapison AVENUE 
(Late of 140 and 255 Fifth Ave.), 

Begs 
patrons that she is now 
in receipt of her im- 
portations of handsome 
which an 
early inspection is invited—in English 
and French Bonnets and Hats for 
autumn and winter wear. 


to inform § her 





designs—to 





MAKERS OF 
Riding Habits, 
Capes, 


Hats, Bonnets, 


Coats, Dresses, 


Fine Fur Garments 
for 

Carriage, Street and Evening Wear, 
To order and ready-made, at 
Moderate Prices. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Corner 22nd Street,) 


New York. 
A. SELLS, 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 


IMPORTER, 


Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
STYLES FOR 


AND 


FALL 


303 Fifth 


AND WINTER. 


Ave., 


Northeast corne? 31st Street, 


NEW YORK 


igre arges- &O6~ 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N, Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for ev ening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





This is the Imperial 
Burner Its light 
is simply perfect. 


Those using lamps should 


feel interest enough to 


find out for themselves 


what a superb light 





it gives. 


0 be found at leading Lamp Stores 
To be f 1 at leading I St 
and to be seen at our establishment. 


BENNETT B.SCHNEIDER, 
37 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Our Guarantee is endorsed by every one who has 
tried and is using the Imperial, 










Rehearsals of Erminie are progressing 
most auspiciously at the Broadway The- 
atre, where the comic opera is to be re- 


vived by Francis Wilson on October third. 
The fact that Richard Barker is making 
the production is a guarantee that it will 
be devoid of marches and countermarches 
the standing-around-in-a-semicircle of 
the which is the rule in light 
opera productions. Jacakabowski, the com- 
poser of the opera, tells me that he has intro- 


and 
chorus, 


duced several new airs, including a love song 
for Erminie herself, which will be sung by 
Amanda Fabris. Miss Fabris, by the way, is 
a cousin of Emma Juch, who is now singing 
in England; and her appearence in the title 
role of Erminie will not be her debut in opera, 
as is generally believed. I remember hearing 
Miss Fabris at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Lakme, six seasonsago. Shortly after then 
she went abroad and became the prima donna 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. I have an 
idea she will make quite a success in coadju- 
tion with Mr. Wilson. 


In spite ofthe fact that when Lillian Russell 


appears this season at the Casino she will re- 
ceive a very large salary and a share of the 
receipts, itis the purpose of her managers to 
an exceptionally strong supporting 
company for her. Miss Russell herself says 
that she has no desire to dwarf her surround- 
sub- 


organize 


ings and thereby shine by contrast. In 
stantiation of this I am informed that efforts 
are being made to engage Eugene Oudin to be 
the baritone of her company. Before Mr. 
Oudin England to sing four years 
igo he was well known and liked here as a 


went to 


member of the McCaull Opera Company. 

His engagement tor Miss Russell’s company 

would strengthen it very materially. K. 
HORSE NOTES 


He English Military Tournament at 
I Madison Square Garden has been one 
of the most unique entertainments set 
betore the New York public in some time. 
{othe student of military tactics, as well as 
to the average horseman, it has been instruct- 
ive as well as amusing, and to its example we 
may be indebted tor some clever handling in 
connection with our four-in-hand coaches next 
season. It is a matter of common gossip that 
some of our most enthusiastic whips are no- 
toriously poor drivers, even though during the 
winter some of them go through a course of 
lessons for the spring drives of the following 
At the Military 
nessed as skilful a piece of driving as it has 
time. 
Phe performance was attended with some 


year Tournament I wit- 


been my good fortune to see in some 
danger, but that element only added zest tothe 
pectators’ enjoyment. ‘The driving was done 
by the artillery privates, who, mounted on the 
nigh horses of the teams of six, dashed around 


the ring with all the abandon and _ not a little 


of the fierceness of Don Cossacks. Che 
heavy guns on the artillery wagons swung and 
swerved as they almost flew on their mad 
course around the ring, but the horses 
were guided by skilled hands, and carried the 
gun carriages safely between spaces not 
more than a toot wider than the car- 


This part ot the exhibition 
brought out remarkable handling, and I no- 
ticed that a number of our crack whips, who 


riages themselves. 
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were scattered through the audience, watched 
the procedure in amazement. Wrestling on 
horseback was another feature of the enter- 
tuinment, and the clever manner in which some 
of Her Majesty’s Life Guards guided their 
horses with only a single rein and the knee 
proved that * ‘Tommy Atkins ”’ far excels his 
American cousin of Troop A in this line of 
horsemanship. Most of the members of the 
troop carry medals—one of them was decorated 
with the Victoria Cross—-awarded for service 
in the Soudanese campaign, and one of them 
was a member of that famous brigade which 
Tennyson immortalized in his poem, The 
Charge of the Light Brigade. I noticed that 
the English cavalryman’s seat is not a strong 
one for jumping. In the midst of a battle a 
good jumping seat is an important matter, 
but that is just what the English cavalryman 
lacks. He rides with too short a stirrup, and 
this is not conducive to a strong seat. On the 
whole, however, the Tournament is an excellent 
educational exhibit. 


If the weather is clear and the track in good 
condition, another battle between two equine 
kings, though of a different class trom Domino 
and Dobbins, will be fought out on the track 
of the Hudson County Racing Association 
this afternoon. The match will be between 
Lamplighter and Tammany, both of whom 
are great public favorites. Until the sale of 
the Rancocas stable a few weeks ago Lamp- 
lighter was the pet of Mr. Lorillard’s stable, 
but he is now owned by President Walbaum 
of the Hudson County Racing Association, 
and will be raced for all the money he can 
earn. Tammany, the other contestant, is the 
property of Marcus Daly, the millionaire 
copper king of Montana, and during the early 
part of the year was looked upon as one of 
the most dangerous competitors in the big 
stakes. He met with an accident and burst 
his hoof, but is now in good trim and is, in 
turf parlance, “fit to race for a man’s life.” 
Lamplighter will be ridden by that prince of 
jockeys, Fred Taral, and Tammany will be 
piloted by «* Snapper”’ Garrison, who is known 
to one of the cleverest jockeys on the turf. 
The match will be at a mile and a quarter, 
each colt to carry one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, and the stake will aggregate $10,000. 


At Hempstead, Long Island, a band of 
carpenters and builders are at work on the 
new grand stand, which is being erected on 
Mr. Terry’s farm. The pretty little Hemp- 
stead course, which in the autumn is studded 
over with wild flowers, and surrounded with 
gay foliage, will be the scene of some excit- 
ing races between tie flags and over the jumps 
in October, and the gentleman jockey will 
once again be in demand. The races will be 
given under the auspices of the American Hunt 
and Pony Racing Association, and as Little 
Monarch, Pocahontas, The Rat, Roulette, 
Buckra, Hyaka and a number of other crack 
racing ponies are entered, the contests promise 
to be exciting. The gentlemen jockeys, 
among whom Messrs. Foxhall Keene, Jimmie 
Kernechan, Harry Page, H. K. Vingut, 
Hayes, George Myers and Arthur White 
will ride, and at the two-days’ meeting their 
efforts will be one of the principal attractions. 
The race meetings at Hempstead always bring 
out a large attendance, and if the weather is 
clear a splendid turnout of coaches and brakes 
will repay a visit on October 17 and 19. H. 


I 






(Continued from page 1.) 

bow and saving weight forward without hurt- 
ing her entrance at the water line. Her diag- 
onal and buttock lines, which indicate the way 
the water will flow past her when she is in 
motion, are extremely fine and easy, giving 
great speed capabilities, while her midship 
section shows considerable sail-carrying power, 
the turn of the bilge being smooth and easy, 
but still more decided than in Thistle. From 
the turn of the bilge to the keel the section 
shows a full dead rise, quick turn into the kee! 
and a wide bulb at the bottom, giving a very 
low centre of gravity for the lead and great 
stability. Taken altogether she will be a hard 
boat to beat, and Vigilant will have to be very 
alert or it will be a case of Veni, Vidi, Vici, 
Valkyrie. Irving Cox. 


YACHTING NOTES 


He present is entirely a period of antici- 

j pation in yachting circles. Past are 

the memories of the trial races, while 
yachtsmen and yachtswomen, as well as the 
general public, are looking eagerly forward to 
the coming great contest. Any notes of protest 
which were aroused by the committee’s choice 
of Vigilant have long since died away, and even 
the Boston Courier remarks that the commit- 
tee have, perhaps, done wisely in selecting for 
the defense of the America’s Cup a boat and 
not a ‘‘freak.”’ While this is rather hard 
upon the designers and owners of Pilgrim, 
for which unlucky craft the sarcastic remark 
is probably intended, it is good evidence that 
Boston common sense has come to the front 
at last. 

The Iselin syndicate are hard at work upon 
Vigilant and nothing will be left undone to 
have her in the finest possible condition for the 
great race. There seems to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion in yatchting circles that, not 
withstanding the burst of speed, Valkyrie is 
reported to have made, that if Vigilant’s rig- 
ging holds together we will keep the cup. 

(Continued on page 12.) 


Notable 
Yacht Cups 


The Cape May and Brenton Reef Challenge 
Cups raced for in British waters this 
summer are beautiful types of the earlier 
Yachting trophies designed and made by 
TIFFANY & CO. 

The Goelet, Morgan, Astor, Weld, New 
York Yacht Club, the Gerry Testimo- 
nial and other Cups of °93 are notable 
examples of the present artistic and 
manufacturing facilities of TIFFANY 
& CO. 

These Cups, all nautical in design, embody 
a wide range of ideas and artistic treat- 
ment, and in combining originality, 
beauty and strength, they also reveal an 
individuality as distinct as their other 
characteristics. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


New York. 





Union Square, 
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TIFFANY EXHIBIT AT WORLD'S FAIR 


\ descriptive article on this exhibit will appear in a later issue of Voge. 










































Navahoe, at least, in spite of all her deteats, 
won back for us the Brenton Reef Cup, carried 
away by Genesta, and sailed an excellent race 
This should not be forgotten by those who 
criticise the boat, nor should Mr. Carroll's 
pluck and sportsmanship be forgotton either. 
Few men would have entered their boats day 
atter day as he did to be defeated again and 
again, and while American yachtsmen may 
regret his lack of success they should not forget 
his pluck, patriotism and persistence. 

Yachtsman. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PALMER'S THEATRE, Evg’s 8.15, Mat. Sat. 


R | ey . IN THE FASCINATING I 49 7 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
MPIRE THEATRE. Broadway and 
EK Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
PRELIMINARY SEASON, 
LIBERTY 


at S.1§. 


HALL. 


Regular Matinee Saturday. 


MUSIC HALL, 


Thurs, and Sa 


Evening 
MPERIAL B'way and 
I zgth St. 
COLLINS, 


Mats. Mor 

LES FIGAROS, 
MLLI 
TANDARD THEATRE, 


J. M. 


MARII 
DELMORE. 


MANAGER, 6th Avenue and 33rd St. 
JANE 

with Johnstone Bennett, W. J. Ferguson, Robert Cotton, 
Elaine Eilson, Max Figman, and others in the cast. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


mILL, 


Lf | 


EVERY EVENING AT 8.30. SAT. MAT. AT 2.30. 
ENGLISH vate rics 3 
MILITARY » 2 SOLDIERS, 


— oe 100 HORSES, 

TOURNAMENT. aaeeee 
BALCONY, s0c.; BOXES, $5, 89. 

Grand Mhulitary Promenade Concert. 


SEATS, $1, 
Sunday Evening, 
ROADWAY THEATRE, 
B FRANCIS WILSON'S Production otf 
ERMINIE 


McuNDAY, 


$1.5 


OCTOBER 2D. 


Monday, September 25. Orders by mail 


received now. 


Seats on Sale 


Henry C. MINER’S 
lela AVEN'( E THEATRE, 
SCHOOL OF ACTING 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, Director. 


Mr. Fletcher rehearses amateur clubs on the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre Stage. 


How we ante THEATRE, 35th st. and 


6th Ave. 
M. W. Hanley, Sacmaat 


EDW., 
DAN’S 


Manager. 
HARRIGAN and his excellent 
TRIBULATIONS, 
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AN IDEAL HOTEL AT LAST! 
SEEING IS 
H \ Hall, Millbrook, D ie County, New Y¥ 
yely ri t New York Elevation, I,0 feet. 
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GALE GAYLARD 


Invites an inspec- 
tion of her latest 
importations in 


GOWNS, 
CAPES 
and 
COATS, 
selected personally 
by Muss Gay- 
LARD to meet the 
wants of Ladies 
4 seeking Novelties. 
343 Fifth Ave. 


Opposite the Waldorf, 
NEW YORK, 





DO NOT IlAIL TO READ 
The Great Story of the Season, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


DAVID 
BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures 
at Home and Abroad. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


“ The rarest and noblest work 
of fiction in the English language 
produced in the year 1893.”°— 


N. Y. Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


743.745 Broadway, New York. 


HALCYON HALL 


yee. WDitlbrook, 
_4f ~ Puchess Co. 


Me DR. U, 


THE HOTEL OF THE WORLD. 
BELIEVING. 
k Now open for the Fall Season. Opens September 14. 


Russian Royal Court Orchestra three times daily. Write 
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Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable addre 
** Vogue, New York.” 

Paris, Em. ‘lerquem. Ig Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexic 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For toreipy 
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EX TRACTS FROM PERSONAL NOTES 


S you have been in Millbrook, I do not 
A need to tell you of its lovely scenery, 
charming residences and delicious 
mountain air. Halcyon Hall, the new hotel 
whose completion we have been watching all 
summer, was opened last week, and I do not 
believe it possible to build a more perfect 
house. Outside it is like some grand old 
English hall, with its many gables, towers and 
chimneys ; inside the “¢ comfortable elegance 
dispels at once the chill air of a grand hote! 
The motto of the house, 


‘* Thy happy clime is free, 
And plenty knows and days ot halcyon rest,” 


signifies the spirit in which it has been built 
and opened and the intentions of those most 
interested towards its coming guests. I shall 
not attempt to describe it. You must bring 
Mabel up for a fortnight and enjoy one of its 
delightful suites of rooms. Your dread of fire 
you can leave behind you, for all over the 
house are appliances for its extinction, if one 
should occur. Hand-grenades are within easy 
reach, extinguishers on every landing and ail 
furnished by the same firm, S F. Hayward & 
Co., who supplied your own home and stables 
last year. I went down to their store one day 
last week, and it is one of the most interesting 
I have ever visited. Everything, from great 
hook-and-ladder trucks to a queer little felt 
nose with sponge nostrils (so to speak) for the 
firemen to wear in dense smoke, is to be found 
there. 

Nox, in regard to a school for Miss Shel- 
ton. You, with all the rest of. her many 
friends, will be delighted to hear that Mrs. 
Reed “has come to her own again.” In plain 
language, she is to live in the house and per- 
sonally direct, as she always did until last 
year, her own household. Send Jeanne there 
by all means; no better place in the country 
can be found to teach a young woman the 
little elegances and graceful accomplishments 
that should accompany a thorough education. 
Mrs. Reed herself is a gracious embodiment 
of the virtues, patience and cheerful devotion 
to the many duties and trials that for nearly 
thirty years she has surmounted, and now, 
after a two-year absence, she will be doubly 
welcomed. m. €. 
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